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Injuries and Diseases of the Nerves. By John K. 
Mitchell, M.D. Lea Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 

Our understanding of the retrogressive and regenerative processes 
following the injuries of nerves, has been so much enhanced by the 
recent experimental investigations of Howell and Huber, Vanlair, Nissl, 
and others, that clinical application of the knowledge gained will 
excite our liveliest interest. Mitchell’s book will, therefore, certainly 
be welcomed by the profession. In certain points the clinicist is, of 
course, at a disadvantage over the one who gains his results by means 
of experiments. The latter can shape the primary conditions more or 
less according to his will and study the pathological changes resulting 
in all cases and at any stage. The clinicist must accept conditions as 
they, are and has not frequently the opportunity of controlling the 
correctness of his conclusions by autopsies and microscopical examina¬ 
tion of specimens. This disadvantage makes itself somewhat felt in M.’s 
book as pathologic-anatomical data are given in only two cases. Other¬ 
wise the book is a valuable addition to neurological {literature, giving 
a large number of interesting clinical experiences and useful sugges¬ 
tions. 

The text is divided into seven chapters preceded by an introduc¬ 
tion. 

The first three chapters treat on the various lesions of nerves, viz., 
contusions, commotions, complete and incomplete sections ; some pages 
are devoted to injuries of the spinal cord and its environs. 

Each chapter begins with general remarks and conclusions drawn 
from the cases which latter are reported at the end of the chapter. The 
reports of all the cases which the author had opportunity to observe 
himself are very exact, giving all details to make the histories com¬ 
plete. Those which lack in exactness were obtained from other sources, 
many data had even to be gathered from written reports of the patients. 

The description of each case begins with a statement of the diag¬ 
nosis and a concise summary of the prominent symptoms. At the end 
of each history we find remarks intended to point out the peculiarities 
and characteristics of the case described. This arrangement is a great 
convenience for the reader, who can easily get a general orientation on 
the case before entering upon details which are of special value to him. 

Many interesting facts are learned from these histories, for instance, 
the peculiar thermal effects observed in some cases, where at the time 
when sensation began to return temperatures around no°F. caused 
scalding ; then the various forms of misreference of sensation seen in 
other cases, etc. 

To devote a special chapter to the description of the sensory tests 
used and to a general discussion of the value of such tests in general 
might, perhaps, not have been amiss. On the other hand; we must 
greatly approve of the author's warning not to rely too much upon sen¬ 
sory tests in judging the return of function in an injured nerve, but to 
give more importance to the electrical reactions as a criterion. M. 
gives interesting and valid proofs of the fallacy of sensory tests in this 
regard. 

The fourth chapter treats on ascending and migratory neuritis. The 
views displayed here will probably find opposition from many sides. 
Neuritis is evidently considered as identical with nerve inflammation. 
This absolute identification is objectionable in the light of the recent 
researches which have shown in how many cases of neuritis nutritive or 
degenerative changes, not inflammation, were the essential feature. 
Proliferation of the surrounding neuroglia and connective tissue—find¬ 
ings upon which the author lays much stress as manifestations of an 
inflammatory process—so frequently follows the degeneration of nerve 
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fibres or cells that its occurrence cannot be accepted as an absolute 
proof of inflammation. 

It is admitted by M. that ascending or migratory inflammatory 
neuritis very seldom occurs as a sequel to nerve injuries. It has been 
observed to take place when there was an open nerve wound. In such 
cases an.invasion of microbes along the lymphatic paths of the nerve 
evidently was the cause. But it is difficult to conceive, how a pale scar 
of the hand involving a small branch of the ulnar nerve should have 
heeu in existence for. twenty years without producing any symptoms 
and should then, after the lapse of this time, call forth an ascending 
nerve inflamtnation, involving all nerves of the arm, A careful analy¬ 
sis of the facts in this cases (No. 39) will demonstrate that the degener¬ 
ative changes found in the nerves of the arm which finally had to be 
amputated, might very -well have been the descending effects of the 
nerve stretchings and nerve resections performed previously. At least 
it is astonishing that the author emphasizes “the nearly perfect corre¬ 
spondence between the pathological observations and the clinical 
symptoms,” without alluding to the possibility that at least part of the 
pathological changes might have been the secondary effect of the oper¬ 
ations mentioned. Whether the case in question was one of neuritis must 
remain a matter of conjecture ; the foregone operations complicated the 
co iditions in such a manner that histologically the presence of neuritis 
could not be proven. 

Case 3, cited as one of neuritis, may also excite doubt; at least 
another diagnosis was made here by Dr. Jacobi. Case 40 was too com¬ 
plicated to represent a pure type. 

The symptom-complex of neuritis was evidently present in some 
cases, but no convincing proofs of the occurrence of ascending or migra¬ 
tory nerve inflammation are given. ' 

The chapter on miscellaneous cases gives interesting histories of 
injuries which offered unusual peculiar features. 

In the sixth chapter degeneration and regeneration of severed 
nerves are discussed. The clinical side is thoroughly described with 
communication of many valuable data. 

The seventh chapter informs us as the plan to be pursued in the 
treatment of nerve injuries. The surgical treatment is given due con¬ 
sideration, the bad prognosis which joint stiffenings and the lesions 
caused by long continued rest give, is called attention to. ONTJF. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., 
(Leipzig.) Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 

The author who is well known as the director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at Yale, presents us through the Chautauqua Century Press, 
a curious text-book upon what he calls the new or experimental psy¬ 
chology. 

The first statement that attracts our attention is that his is the first 
book written in the English language upon this subject. This seems 
strange, as another work familiar to us and to at least thirteen thousand 
others, should have been to him also, viz Practical Lessons in Psy¬ 
chology,” by W. O. Krohn, Ph.D., (Yale.) 

Dr. Scripture addresses his work to the people. Dr. Krohn 
more particularly to the school-teacher, and Claims to avoid “ pedagogi¬ 
cal consciousness,” “ icy cognitions of thought” “primordial ele¬ 
ments,” and tries to have his book characterized by rather a “practical 
ring” than a scholastic rattle.” 

Scripture follows this lead also, to write in every-day English and 



